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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



The appearance of another book 1 on school discipline as a school 
problem shows a general movement on the part of students of edu- 
cation and practical school officers to give this important problem 
its due consideration. The Journal commented a few months ago 
on two other books 2 on this same subject. The present volume is 
by a district superintendent in New York City. It is interesting 
to note that he agrees entirely with the other authors that there 
should be a frank recognition on the part of school officers of the 
importance of discipline as a problem apart from instruction. He 
says, as did the other authors, that the young teacher must learn 
devices for keeping order in the room. Here, as in the other books, 
attention is called to the fact that a well-conducted recitation and 
a well-modulated voice are among the devices that can be employed 
incidentally in keeping proper order in the room. But it is also 
made clear that the problem is one which extends beyond the mere 
methods of instruction, and special attention is necessary to this 
problem if the work of the school is to go on without interruption. 

Superintendent Perry's book is to be contrasted with the other 
books as very general and descriptive in its account of the problems. 
There is a chapter on the "Psychology of Conduct," one on "Intel- 
lect," one on " Feeling," and one on "Will." There is a chapter on 
"Heredity." There is a chapter on "Nature and Nurture," one 
on "Stages of Development in the Individual," and so on. In 
short, nearly half of the book is given over to general discussions 
which are collateral to the main problem of administering the school. 

These general discussions are not very helpful to the student of 
this special problem because they seem very abstract in the pres- 
ence of the urgent demand for a definite statement of what one 
should do in order to keep the school in order. An author can 

1 Discipline as a School Problem. By Arthur C. Perry, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1015. Pp. 273. 

1 School Discipline. By William Chandler Bagley. The Discipline of the School. 
By Frances M. Morehouse. 
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hardly write with technical accuracy on such a matter as heredity 
in the compass of the few pages that are devoted to the problem in 
this book. The same abstractness appears in the paragraphs in 
which Mr. Perry discusses some of the special problems of discipline. 
For example, one feels that there is nothing very final about such 
a discussion as the following. 

Rewards and punishments. All that has just been said applies alike to 
rewards and to punishments, so that the teacher has frequently to choose 
between the two as a means of discipline. In general, we may say that 
it is better to appeal to the pupil by way of reward than by way of punish- 
ment. The spirit of the pupil is better sustained by a minimum of 
punishment. Nevertheless, no pupil should be exempt from the operation 
of punishment, for punishment is an important and unavoidable fact in life. 
No pupil should be sent from the school into the business and social world 
with the idea that he is to be rewarded at every turn when he conducts himself 
properly or that there are no punishments meted out to offenders (p. 192). 

Again, the following quotation is typical: 

Parents' associations. Parents' associations have their place in the scheme 
of co-operation. These are, of course, more effective if they develop on the 
initiative of the parents. If they do not evolve thus spontaneously, the prin- 
cipal may skilfully bring about their organization. He should be careful, how- 
ever, not to take too active and prominent a part in their proceedings. In 
some schools associations comprising both the parents and the teachers are 
found effective. 

Even with a flourishing parents' organization, there will be many parents 
who are not brought into touch with the school. The only way in which they 
can be reached is through visitation either by the regular teacher or by a 
specially appointed visiting teacher (p. 226). 

Such summary treatments of the problem of school discipline 
ought to be relieved by more careful studies of the different types 
of children and the different devices which can be employed in 
keeping them in order. 

Superintendent Alderman has for some time been an enthusiast 
in favor of the movement which gives school credit for various 
forms of children's activity at home and during their leisure hours. 
In this book 1 he presents a very full statement of the different plans 
which are in operation throughout the states of Washington and 

1 School Credit for Home Work. By L. R. Alderman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1915. Pp. 181. 
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Oregon for the giving of such credit. Sometimes the plan takes the 
form of a competitive exercise and the reward offered to the child 
under the supervision of the school is some kind of a prize. In 
many cases the reward offered is exemption from some kind of school 
work. For example, in one of the plans a student who does many 
of the things that are credited by the school is allowed to answer 
fewer questions in the examination than the child who does not 
carry on these outside activities. 

What one misses in Superintendent Alderman's book is a clear 
statement of the effect of all of this on school work. To be sure, 
there is repeated assertion that in individual cases the work of the 
school, which up to the beginning of the outside credit was neglected, 
improved steadily under the stimulus of regular habits and better 
forms of thought about labor. There is much argument which goes 
to show that the work which the children undertake is very much 
benefited by the supervision of the school and the credit which is 
given by the school, but the essential matter, which is the infringe- 
ment upon school time, needs to be very carefully studied. In one 
chapter, for example, in which Superintendent Alderman asks what 
is to become of algebra, he makes many assertions to the effect that 
algebra is distinctly improved by the outside credit. That is the 
result which would interest school people in general, but it seems 
obvious to many of us that if the school day is not increased at all 
in length and the requirements for graduation are absolved by giving 
credit for outside activities, these outside activities will reduce some- 
what the amount of school work which will actually be regarded as 
essential by the school authorities for graduation. Children have 
always done a good deal of work outside of the school and there 
cannot be the slightest question that it is desirable to systematize 
and supervise this outside work. It would seem reasonable to sug- 
gest that if the school extends its activities so as to include for the 
advantage of the outside work these activities that formerly were 
not on the school program, the school should have some recognition 
for the extension of its work by being allowed to require more for 
graduation. 

In short, if outside work could be interpreted as a device for 
extending the influence and scope of the school, there are many who 
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would be in favor of it. If the supervision of the outside work is 
to distract the school from its primary function of giving instruc- 
tion in certain lines that society has long regarded as valuable, then 
there is a genuine danger which must be safeguarded. On this 
point Superintendent Alderman's book does not seem to be at all 
conclusive. 



One of the investigations which has of recent years been very 
productive in an experimental way is the investigation of children's 
habits of observation. The methods which have been employed 
are those which originated in Germany with the tests requiring 
children to describe the details of a picture which is exhibited to 
them. The selection which the children make of the objects in the 
pictures and the changes which are exhibited during the various 
periods of intellectual development can then be recorded in a form 
that is exact and illuminative. Mr. Winch, 1 who has made exten- 
sive studies in the English schools of the various characteristics of 
children's mental processes, has brought together in a monograph 
a series of experiments on children's observations of the picture 
which was used for many of the German tests. The picture itself 
is reproduced in the book, and the author thus opens a way for simi- 
lar tests in schools in this country. 

Without attempting to go into the details of the results, it may 
be pointed out that a rapid development is shown in the powers of 
observation in children up to the age of six or seven. At this point 
there seems to be a check in the development of perceptual processes. 
This check is undoubtedly related to the fact that the school train- 
ing which begins at this point turns the attention of children away 
from their immediate observation of natural objects to the use of 
books and reading-matter. 

The monograph will be found very suggestive to teachers who 
are interested in developing the perfectly natural tendency which 
children bring to the school of making observations, but who find 
that the ordinary school routine is likely to interfere with this 
natural tendency rather than cultivate it. 

1 Children's Perceptions. "Educational Psychology Monographs," No. 12. By 
W. H. Winch. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1914. Pp. 245. 
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There is at the present time a large body of literature on religious 
education which is characterized by the desire on the part of reli- 
gious educators to bring their special field into the closest possible 
relation to the general work of the •school. These writers are pre- 
pared to give up many of the special types of instruction which were 
characteristic in earlier days of religious training. They are anxious 
to follow the best examples of the present-day public schools. A 
book 1 prepared by the secretary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion can be described as typical of the whole series of such writings. 
Mr. Cope comments on practices of earlier days and practices 
which he wishes to recommend in a fashion which shows a disposi- 
tion to be very liberal and yet at the same time a desire to perpetuate 
some of the older forms of instruction. Take, for example, the 
chapter on Sunday in the home. Sunday is to be made a day of 
enjoyment. In order to do this the modern attitude toward play 
is distinctly to be recognized. The children ought to play, but 
they ought to have a selected set of games differing from 
the games which they play on other days of the week. These 
Sunday games are to be characterized by religious content or by 
their deference to the needs of other people. The type of enjoyment 
which they give should be of a somewhat more elevated sort than 
that which attaches to the games during the rest of the week. The 
associations with parents ought to be somewhat more intimate than 
usual. 

Take another example. The author wishes to advocate family 
worship. He says, "It is true that, in many homes, under modern 
conditions of business, it is almost impossible for the family to be 
united at the hour when worship used to be customary, following 
breakfast." Other devices, however, and other times can be 
adopted, and the chapter is full of suggestions as to the ways in 
which substitutes can be provided for this earlier family custom. 

The book will be found full of suggestions of this type. Indeed, 
as a book of methods of meeting the exigencies of modern decline 
of family life, the book may be described as a textbook on the family 
organization rather than a textbook on religious education. There 

1 Religious Education in the Family. By Henry F. Cope. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 298. 
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are some chapters which give a general account of the sociological 
conditions which have arisen in the modern home. The book will 
be of interest to teachers who are constantly called upon to decide 
the questions of moral education in the school and in the family. 
These questions are so intimately related to the division of functions 
between the school and other agencies that it is frequently the duty 
of the teacher not only to settle questions of the division of labor 
here involved, but also to make suggestions to those who are at 
work on aspects of the problem which are outside of the school. 



The effort to make Froebel appear to be an empirical psycholo- 
gist of the modern type taxes the ingenuity of even an enthusiast 
for Froebel's system. A new book 1 on Froebel undertakes to prove 
that he is such a psychologist and at the same time to show that 
Froebel's system is not only useful in organizing primary and kinder- 
garten work but also helpful to the teacher who is dealing with older 
children. We are reminded that the school at Keilhau was a school 
extending far beyond the kindergarten and that the influence of this 
school has been very great in liberalizing the course of study and 
the policy of discipline of all subsequent schools. The reader of 
the history of education would undoubtedly be willing to admit 
this contention, but to pass from that contention to the contention 
that it is the psychological foundation for the Froebelian system 
which explains the success of the school seems a long step which 
the book itself hardly justifies. In fact, after reading over labori- 
ously some of the passages in which the author attempts to show 
by comparative quotations and brief explanatory discussions that 
Froebel is a modern psychologist, one comes more than ever to the 
conclusion that Froebel is capable of almost any interpretation 
which his reader wishes to put on him, especially in some of the 
vague general passages which are quoted in this book. 

Modern empirical psychology has gone so far in developing a 
technique and body of results that it seems altogether unwise to 
try to prove the utterly unprovable thesis that men of three- 
quarters of a century ago knew what modern psychology has 

1 Froebel as a Pioneer in Modem Psychology. By E. R. Murray. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, 1914. Pp. 230. 
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brought to light in regard to the functions and forms of mental life. 
It is not likely that even the kindergarten will benefit by any effort 
to revive and maintain the Froebel cult. The kindergarten ought 
to be free from any of the traditions that attach to the vague and 
metaphysical doctrines out of which it originally grew. What is 
needed today is a vigorous study of real children, not platitudinous 
statements or efforts to extract from psychologies of a bygone day 
some remote resemblances to modern statements. Every kinder- 
garten teacher and every other student of Froebel ought to realize 
that Froebel would undoubtedly have encouraged all of his followers 
to progress as the school' has progressed since his day. It will be 
very much better for teachers to spend their time reading William 
James or some good modern psychologist than to go back to this 
rehearsal of Froebel's doctrines. 



The child-study movement in this country has been absorbed in 
the other forms of scientific study to such an extent that it is difficult 
to determine in advance just what an author means by the title 
" Child Study." The book 2 before us has used the title in a fashion 
which is hardly in keeping with the traditions of the name. The 
topics which are covered might very much better be indicated by 
some such phrase as "A Study of the Child's Home Relations." 
The book is intended to give suggestions to parents' associations 
and other organizations of this type which wish to make a study 
of the literature dealing with the child in his relation to the church, 
the members of the family, the playground, and other organizations 
and agencies which lie very largely outside of the school itself. 
There are outlines or studies on the father as the guardian of the 
home, the father and the alcohol problem, and the father as a handy 
man. There are outlines on the political status of motherhood, the 
pension system and motherhood, and so on. These topics, selected 
at random, indicate that the scope of this study is not that which 
would ordinarily be indicated by the title "Child Study." 

The author is very enthusiastic about the organization of groups 
of parents who are to carry on these studies, and the book is intended 

1 Outlines of Child Study. By William A. McKeever. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. 181. 
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as a handbook for leaders of organizations of this type. The selec- 
tion of the references which are used for this purpose is, of course, 
a matter of a great deal of concern to the schools which will be 
influenced indirectly by the studies of such organizations. The 
criticism which suggests itself to the reader of the bibliography is 
that the material has not been very carefully selected. There are 
a number of excellent references in the list, but there are also a 
number of articles that are of very mediocre value. Furthermore, 
the list does not seem to have been selected with any special 
reference to the probability of the presence of most of the material 
in public libraries from which it will have to be drawn if it is used 
by such associations. 



Professor Bagley is editing a series of books entitled "The 
Modern Teacher's Series." The first volume' of this series is 
entitled The Lesson in Appreciation and is from the pen of an 
English writer. In the course of this book the author makes 
numerous comments on the availability of music and painting as 
instruments of general education. He attempts to defend the 
thesis that these subjects should be introduced into the school with 
a view to cultivating the aesthetic appreciation of students. We 
are called upon to recognize the importance of this side of the child's 
nature and are urged to go about its cultivation with a great deal 
of directness. The book also purports to give us an account of the 
psychological character of this aesthetic appreciation. Some 
theory is distributed through the pages of the book. There are 
many references to the material which is available for instruction. 

The book makes the impression on a reader who is not altogether 
sympathetic with its thesis that such books commonly do. There 
is an offhand reference to works of art that will be baffling to the 
person who does not immediately have access to all of these higher 
forms of culture. He will not know where to find them and he will 
not know what to do with them when he gets them. There is 
a certain vagueness in the definition of what is meant by appre- 
ciation and in the psychology of the processes themselves. There 

1 The Lesson in Appreciation. By Frank Herbert Hayward. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. Pp. 234. 
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is no definite effort to tell just when these various items of expe- 
rience should be introduced into the school course. In short, one 
is disposed to make a comment which has frequently been made 
with regard to art instruction in the school, that if it really is going 
to be successful it will have to be defined with somewhat greater 
precision than commonly appears in the writings of those who are 
most enthusiastic about its introduction. 



Two English books which have just appeared would seem to 
indicate that the child-study movement is being emphasized in 
England rather more than in America at the present time. The 
first 1 of these is intended chiefly for Sunday-school teachers. It 
gives a very interesting summary of the differences between children 
of the primary years and children of the later years. There is some 
discussion of the development of infancy. All of the chapters are 
focused upon the problem of religious instruction. 

The other volume 2 by Ellen Adamson is a general study of par- 
ticular subjects of school instruction. Here one finds chapters on 
reading, writing, composition, history, etc. The book is a cross 
between a discussion of methods and a discussion of the results of 
child-study. Many practical suggestions are given in its pages. 
The impression one gets after reading the American literature on 
similar subjects is that the book is written on the basis of a large 
practical experience and a slight study of scientific work rather 
than the reverse. The practical suggestions are many of them 
very useful, but the general drift of the whole discussion is lost in 
the details which the author writes out of her practical experience. 

1 Child Study with Special Application to the Teaching of Religion. By Rev. 
G. H. Dix. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. Pp. 134. 

' The School, the Child and the Teacher. By Ellen Winifred Adamson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. Pp.394. 



